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Interior View. Exterior View. 





























CAVE BEE-CELLAR OF C. H. PIERCE. (See page 391.) 
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. IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*dec0l’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. : 


An Italian Queen Free ! 


We would like to 
have our regular sub- 
scribers (who best 
know the value of the 
American Bee Jour- 
nal) to work for us 
in getting NEW sub- 
scribers. We do not 














us for nothing, but 


will mail ONE FINE UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber for a year, with $1.00; or 2 
Queens for sending 2 new subscribers, 
etc. Remember, this offer is made only 
to those who are now getting the Bee 
Journal regularly, and whose subscrip- 
tions are fully paid up. 

In case you cannot secure the new 


subscribers, we will mail one of these 
Queens for 75 cts., or 3 or more at 70 
cts. each; or the Bee Journal one year 


and a Queen for $1.50. 


(Please do not get these offers mixed 


up with our Red Clover Queen offers on 
another page.) 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, 


ask them to work for 


wish tosay that we 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
If you have 
this “*Emerson” nofurther binding is neces- 


nal as fast as they are received. 


"7° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A New Edition. i9th Thousand. 


Prot. Gook's B6B- Keeper S Guile 


Or, Manual of the Apiary. 
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Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 











Price, 
Postpaid, 
$1.20 

















PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This standard work on practical bee-keeping has just 
been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. About 
100 pages and nearly 100 illustrations have been added, 
which makes it now a superb volume of 544 pages, with 295 
fine illustrations. It is printed on clear white paper, and 
is bound in elegant brown cloth, gold-lettered. 

Prof. Cook has been one of the leading contributors to 
the American Bee Journal for a quarter of a century. He 
is well known to bee-keepers everywhere. He is an author- 
ity on bees and related subjects. His book has had a large 
sale, which now bids fair to increase greatly. 

In order that every reader of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, who does not already possess a copy of Prof. Cook’s 
work, may have it, we wish to make the following 

FOUR LIBERAL OFFERS: 


No. 1.—For $1.75 we will mail the American Bee Journal one year and a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book. 

No, 2,—Any one of our present subscribers whose subscription is now paid 
in advance, can have a copy of Prof. Cook’s book mailed to him free as a pre- 
mium for sending us two new subscribers to the American Bee Journal fora 
year (with $2.00.) 

No. 3.—Or, send one new subscriber for a year (at $1.00) and 50 cents more 
($1.50 in all,) and we will mail to YOU a copy of the book and will send the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal for One year to the new subscriber. 

No. 4,—For $1.00 we will send Prof. Cook’s book by express or freight 
with other goods; or, if called for at our office, the price is $1.00. But the post 
paid price of the book alone is $1.20. 

t= Please remember that offers Nos. 2 and 3 of the 
above are made to those who are now subscribers to the 
American Bee Journal, and whose subscriptions are paid in 
advance. Offers Nos. 1 and 4 are made to any one wh de- 
sires to take advantage of them. 





Address all orders to the publishers, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. ILL. 
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General Manager of the National.—We have received 
the following announcement from Acting Chairman E. R, 
Root, which is self-explanatory : 


EUGENE SECOR STILL GENERAL MANAGER OF THE NATIONAL 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Some little time agu it was announced that Mr. Eugene 
Secor, General Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, had sent in his resignation, and that the Board of 
Directors had selected E. T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
fill out his unexpired term. But the Board,in reviewing its 
work, after a great deal of writing back and forth, during 
which valuable time has been lost, finally discovered that 
Mr. Secor’s resignation was never formally accepted ; that 
the procedure was irregular and out of order by which 
Mr. Abbott was supposed to be elected. Some complica- 
tions having arisen, it was decided by the Board not to 
accept Mr. Secor’s resignation, and to request him to fill 
out the unexpired time, or till the next general election. To 
this Mr. Secor has agreed. All dues and membership fees, 
hereafter, should be sent, as before, to Mr. Eugene Secor, 
Forest City, lowa, who is still the General Manager, and 
will continue to be such till his successor is elected and 
qualified. E. R. Root, 

Acting Chairman of Board of Directors. 





The Honey Crop of 1902.—Editor Root says in refer- 
ence to this: 


From various letters that we have received from the 
southern counties, Iam now convinced that this will be an 
off year, and that California will not cut much of a figure 
in the Eastern markets. There will be some honey, of 
course; but it will make no great flurry, and therefore 
prices all through the United States ought to be and will be 
reasonably firm. 

There are some other reports from the East that indi- 
cate that the season has been very backward. It has been 
very much soin this locality. It has been cold and chilly. 
Brood-rearing has been held in check, and the bees are 
“snappy.’’ Mr. Doolittle says the season has been very 
discouraging in his locality; and so, taking it all in all, 
> ought to be a general toning of prices, East as well as 


Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, Foul Brood Inspector for San 
Diexo Co., Calif., wrote June 4 as follows concerning the 
honey crop prospects in his locality : 


Chere has been no rain since my last. Bees are doing 


practically nothing. The cropis paralyzed, and our coun- 
tenances elongated. Barber’s fees exorbitant! Sendusa 
fan' I am very confident if you were depending on this 


‘ocality for your honey to speculate on, the demand would 
i the supply, and the ‘ bulls ’ would be on top.’’ 


e foregoing is certainly discouraging for some Cali- 
bee-keepers. We hope it is not general throughout 
ite. We would like to see California have a good 
ave ‘crop this year. Of course, we wouldn’t want her 
© so much honey that the price would be lowered to 





| almost nothing—she wouldn’t want that herself. But it 


would be encouraging to her many excellent bee-keepers if 
they could all average say 100 pounds to the colony. 

There is no disputing the fact that in northern Illinois 
the season up to the first of June has been one of discour- 
agement; and now when white clover has been in bloom 
a number of days, and honey should be going into the 
supers at a lively rate, the beesin some cases must be fed 
to prevent starvation. But thereis no need to give up in 
despair, if only the colonies are strong. There have been 
seasons when bees were starving in the first half of June, 
and yet conditions changed and a good crop was secured. 
It must be admitted, however, that there have been seasons 
in which white clover abounded, and yet the bees seemed to 
get no nectar from it. 





Cutting Out Drone-Comb has been recommended to 
aid in preventing swarming. On the contrary, Rud. Dathe 
(Centralblatt) says it hastens swarming, for the vacancy 
thus made gives amore convenient place for starting queen- 
cells. 





Quality of Queens Reared in Cell-Cups.—Arthur C. 
Miller having said in Gleanings in Bee-Culture that since 
the introduction of the cell-cup plan there were increased 
reports of inferior queens, G. M. Doolittle replies in the 
same periodical : 


‘““Yes. I noticed what Mr. Miller had to sayin this 
matter; and my mind went back to the early 80’s, when Mr. 
Alley’s book on queen-rearing came out. I have been a 
careful reader of our bee-papers, and have noted many 
things; and oneof the things which I have noted is that, in 
proportion to those buying queens, there are not nearly so 
many reports of poor queens to-day as there were during 
the 80’s. In other words, the reports of poor queens are 
little if any greater now than were such reports during the 
80’s, while the queen-traffic of to-day has reached gigan- 
tic proportions beside what it wasthen. This shows that 
the cell-cup plan has been a success beyond anything pre- 
viously known, does it not ?’’ 





Hiving Swarms With Dynamite.—Mr. Adrian Getaz 
sends us the following sad account of an attempt to hive a 
swarm of bees with the use of dynamite, as given in a 
Knoxville, Tenn., newspaper, dated June 6: 


While attempting to hive a swarm of bees at his home 
on the Sevierville pike, six miles southeast of the city, 
Thursday afternoon, Matt Lopasser,a farmer, suffered the 
loss of his right arm near the elbow, several injuries about 
his face and body, and internal injuries which may result 
fatally. 

Lopasser had been experiencing some difficulty in hiv- 
ing a large swarm by the usual methods of beating on tin 
cans, ringing bells, throwing water on the bees, and others 
commonly in use. He secured several sticks of dynamite, 
and had been exploding these near the bees, thinking that 
the jar would cause them to settle, and hiving them would 
then be an easy process. Astick of dynamite which Lopas- 
ser was intending to thrgw among the bees, exploded pre- 
maturely before leaving his hand, and hisright arm and 
hand were blown off below the elbow. His face was badly 
bruised and torn by the explosion, and it is believed that he 
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also suffered internal injuries which may result in his 
death. 

Lopasser was rendered unconscious by the explosion, 
and was picked up and carried into his home, where medi- 
cal aid was summoned. Physicians who attended the in- 
jured man pronounced his injuries of a very serious nature, 
apt to result fatally. Lopasser is yet very nervous from 
the shock given his physical system, and is suffering in- 
tense pain. Heis known to many people in this city, and 
has the heartfelt sympathy of many friends. 


We hope that no one else will ever beso foolish as to 
try to use dynamite to make a swarm of bees settle. About 
the only thing likely to be ‘‘ settled ” is the bee-keeper him- 
self, as was Lopasser. Of course, we are all sorry for him, 
though no one will be able to understand how he could 
take such a fearful risk. 





Cover Over Super.—‘‘ A Reader ’’ sends the following 
clipping : 

There is nothing better than enamel cloth over sections 
when on the hive. The bees do not glue it so tight as they 
do a board, and if you wish to see how the bees are pro- 
gressing, just fold back one corner and peep in, keeping 
the bees back with a little smoke. With a board, one is 
compelled to open the whole top at once, and the bees rush 
out all over, and when putting the board on you are apt to 
kill some of them. 


There is room for division of opinion, and some who 
have thoroughly tried enamel cloth over sections are em- 
phatic in their preference for a board cover with an air- 
space. It is true that with the enamel cloth you can un- 
cover only a small part of the sections while with the board 
cover the whole must be uncovered. But does it often hap- 
pen that one wants only a corner uncovered ? and will not 
the smoke that keeps the bees back when a corner is opened 
also keep them back when the cover is entirely removed ? 
Of course, it will take more smoke for the whole than fora 
part. 

That when enamel cloth is used ‘‘ the bees do not glue 
it so tight as they do a board,” is apparent rather than real. 
Asa matter of fact, the cloth is glued down tighter than 
the board cover, but it is easier to remove, because the peel- 
ing off of the cloth raises only a small portion at a time. 
But a good deal more glue will be found in case of the cloth 
as compared with the board. Wherever the cloth touches 
the sections the bees will put propolis, and they will push 
up the cloth to crowd in the propolis, so that the tops of the 
sections will be much cleaner under the board. 

An occasional thing that is perhaps the worst feature 
in the case is that the bees sometimes take the black matter 
that forms the surface of the enamel cloth, and incorporate 
it in the beautiful white cappings of the sections. But that 
does not often happen. 








Keeping Honey in a Refrigerator.—A clipping re- 
ceived contains the excellent advice to keep honey in a hot 


and dry place, saying: ‘‘It should never be put in a cellar 
or refrigerator, for the honey will absorb moisture, become 
thin, watery and sour.’’ There could hardly be a worse 


place to keep honey than ina cellar, unless it should be in 
a climate where cellars are remarkably dry, but it is not 
safe to jump to the conclusion that because the air in a re- 
frigerator is cold the matter of moisture would be the same 
as inacellar. The women-folks will tell you that cake and 
other things put in a refrigerator will dry up. Why not 
honey ? 








Annual Consumption of Honey Per Colony.—Adrian 
Getaz figured this at 200 pounds. Editor Root thinks it 
would hardly amount to more than 100 pounds in his locality, 
but admits the possibility of its being 150 or 200 pounds in 
localities farther south, where bees are active throughouta 
greater portion of the year. 
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Convention Proceedings. 











The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 374.) 
BEST RETAIL PACKAGE FOR HONEY. 


‘What is the best retail package for extracted honey to 
be sold in a grocery trade ?”’ . 

A Member—Mr. Walker can answer that, as he knows 
more about this than any one else. 

Pres. York—I suppose what is meant is the material to 
be used, size, etc. 

Mr. Horstmann—I would consider one-pound jars to be 
the best. 

Mr. Walker—lI wish to take exception to that. In speak- 
ing of the Chicago market, one-pound jars are altogether 
too large for ready sale. Three-fourths pound is far better ; 
there is five times as much handled in 4-pound jars asin 
one-pound. The average consumer doesn’t want to put 
more than 15 cents into honey ata time, and a good many 
only want toput10 cents in. Though I have usedtin a 
great deal to put up honey, I find that at present there is 
very little demand for anything put upintin. I think the 
10 and 15 cent packages cover the ground pretty fully. We 
have some demand for large packages, but not very much. 


SHIPPING COMB HONEY. 


‘“What is the best way to ship comb honey long dis- 
tances ?”’ 

Mr. Riker—By freight, and have it smashed up; it is 
pretty well smashed up when it gets to the commission men 
anyway you ship it. 

Mr. Johansen—FI have read that in order to ship honey 
long distances you would have to put top and bottom start- 
ers in the section, otherwise the combs will break. If there 
is any one who has had experience in shipping honey long 
distances, and there is a way to fix the sections, that is 
what I want to know. 


Pres. York—That is a good way to begin, to put in top 
and bottom foundation starters. But I supposed the 
question had reference to the way it should be packed. 


Mr. Moore—I would like to sum up this question of 
shipping comb honey; my experience runs back 15 years. 
I can remember the’first comb honey ever shipped to me, in 
tight boxes two feet square. I suppose it went end over 
end, and every time it came down it went smash ; the honey 
was running out at every corner when it got to me. I think 
it was about four years ago that I first heard of the very 
best way to ship comb honey. To ship comb honey safely, 
you want to begin right back to where Mr. Johansen sug- 
gested, by putting in starters, so that the combs will be 
built better; and don’t ship any combs except those that 
are fastened wellto the wood. There is just one way to 
ship comb honey so that it will always get there right, that 
is, to make a crate to hold six or nine 24-pound ship 
ping cases, with handles the whole length of the crate, so 
that two men can take hold, one at each end, and carry it 
out of the car without dropping it or kicking it around, or 
dumping it down. I have seen persons handle large 
amounts and not have a section break. As I understand it, 
that is the only way to shipcomb honey. 

Mr. Johansen—I want to ask about the handles. 


Mr. Moore—They should be at the top of the box. You 


go down to Mr. Burnett’s and ask him to show you what he 
considers an up-to-date crate for shipping honey; in 4 
glance you will see the whole thing. The honey that is 
being shipped that way comes almost invariably safely, 
and every day honey shipped the other way comes smashed 
up like pie would be if shipped, and in very bad shap: 

Mr. Dadant—I want to tell you a little story in regard 
to shipping comb honey with handles on the boxes, that 


two men can catch hold of and carry. We struck that 
idea when we first shipped comb honey, 35 yearsago. We 
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used to ship our honey to St. Louis on the steamboats on 
the Mississippi in the river boats, and we didn’t go along, 
and could not understand why our honey should arrive 
proken. After three or four years of more or less failure, I 
went down with some honey, and found out that those big, 
strong darkies—those roust-abouts—didn’t think that it was 
worth while for two men to take hold, and one man took the 
whole thing on his shoulder and dropped it down when he 
got to the place where it wasto be deposited, and usually 
broke every comb; that is all the good the handles did. 


Mr. Purple—Mr. Dadant didn’t make it heavy enough. 
If made like Mr. Moore said, two or three hundred pounds, 
they could not then pick it up in that way; it would take 
two men to pick that up. 

Mr. Johansen—I want to know more about the starters 
in the sections. If the sections are filled with starters all 
through, wouldn’t that be damaged by the sealing of the 
honey; would that be pleasant for the persons who eat it, 
if they found wax right in the middle of that section? Has 
any one had experience in that line? 

Dr. Miller—I might say in answer to that, fora great 
many years I have filled sections almost literally full—a 
foundation starter at top and bottom, alittle more than half 
an inch wide at the bottom, and the starter from the top 
coming down so they almost meet, making foundation from 
top to bottom when finished, and I never had any complaint 
about it. It tastesall right; I have no objection toit, nor 
my family. I suppose if you used a foundation heavy 
enough there might be trouble, but using a foundation as 
light as thin foundation—not extra thin—you would have 
no difficulty. I usually use the same grade top and bottom. 
If I thought it advisable to use the extra thin at the top, I 
should simply use the thin for the bottom, because the ex- 
tra thin I should think would fall down. 


WORKING UP A PAYING HONEY-TRADE. 


‘‘ What is the best plan for working up a paying demand 
for honey in a city market ?”’’ 

Pres. York—Mr. Moore ought to be able to give us 
something on that. 

Mr. Moore—I have nothing to say, Mr. President. Why, 
a question like that is a little like a question I put in one 
time to make fun, and I was never more pleased with myself 
in my life than with the result of that question. I hada 
lotof fun overit. There was one question put in which I 
didn’t give atall, and Dr. Miller answered that very finely. 
He said, ‘* That is the Secretary who put in that question.’’ 
Then when my question did really come along the Doctor 
gave us the finest talk of his life. but I was not blamed for 
it! But this question is like, ‘‘ How shall I make money in 
Chicago ?”’ 

Pres. York—Sell honey. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Moore—It is a lifetime business. Above all, it 
means to get out and get acquainted with people you are 
going to sell honey to, and that, it seems to me, is a settler 
of the whole question. Get out and see them; goup and 
down the streets and get acquainted with people day after 
day, month after month, and year after year. If you are 
an honest man, and have good things, good goods, they 
will swear by you, and that is the way, the only way, to 
make a market for anything in this 20th Century. You can 
stand here and talk a week and not cover the subject, but I 
believe if you have the hustle in you, and energy, and go 
where there are lots of people, like in Chicago, and havea 
good article of honey, and will get out and keep at it, you 
will make a success. It is the eternally and everlastingly 
keeping at it; no matter if you don’t sell this time you will 
another. ‘Don’t slam the door if you don’t get an order. 
Just close it gently ; give everybody a kind word. They 
will say, ‘‘ That is funny; that fellow shut the door gently 
and ldidn’t give him an order.’’ You might say the same 
thing of the honey trade as of the hardware trade. Give 
good goods, and charge good prices for it; you don’t gain 
either respect or money by selling things cheap. 

Pres. York—I think Mr. Moore has reference to family 
trade; what about working up a demand inany other way ? 
A Member—Get an office on South Water Street. 

_ Mr. Horstmann—I have been very successful in getting 
rid of my honey, and about 500 pounds of a friend’s honey. 
1 have my apiary right in the yard where everybody can sce 
it, and I keep it as neat as Ican. Ihave the hives nicely 
painted. People passing on the street can see it ; some call 
ita graveyard, and others something else other than bee- 
hiv It is an advertisement for me. They learn that 


honey is produced there, and they come right to the house 
and getit. Isold over 2000 pounds of honey without can- 
Vassing. Next year, if I have success,I expect to produce 





close to two tons, and I believe I will sell it all in the same 
way. You ought to have your apiary in as neat appearance 
as possible; that is what I try to do, so as to attract atten- 
tion. People will see the hives and begin to talk about 
them ; they will know that honey is produced there. Sell 
them a good article, and they will come back. If anybody 
comes around I always show them my apiary, and talk 
about bees. I think Iam known for miles around for sell- 
ing honey. I have sold my section honey for 20 centsa 
section, or six fora dollar. My extracted honey I sell for 
10 cents a pound, the customers bringing their jars and 
get them full. Ihave had no trouble whatever in getting 
rid of my honey. I think I will have to buy some from 
somebody in order to supply my customers. 

Mr. Moore—I would like to hear from Mr. Dadant; he 
told the story about selling nearly $10,000 worth of honey 
in olden times. I would like to have him tell that. 

Mr. Dadant—I wish I had a copy of the story, so I could 
tell the same one. I don’t know exactly what I did say. 


Mr. Moore—You told how you sold extracted honey in 
olden days, up and down the river to the boatmen. 

Mr. Dadant—The first honey we sold was comb honey, 
and we shipped it to St. Louis; then we began extracting, 
in 1869, I believe. The only persons selling then were the 
drugstore keepers; they sold two or three ounce bottles for 
sick people. When I went tothe drug-store to offer some 
nice clover honey for sale, they had never seen anything 
but strained honey; they said they didn’t want that, it was 
too nice. They thought it was sugar syrup, I suppose. We 
put our honey up then in 10-pound tin cans. We had been 
transporting comb honey to St. Louis, shipping it on the 
boats, and the boatmen all knew us. When they found we 
were shipping honey in 10-pound cans to St. Louis, the 
boatmen wanted some. Wesold about 1200 pounds of honey 
to boatmen at Keokuk, Iowa. We sold a great deal of 
honey in 10-pound cans; then we got up the 5-pound, 2%- 
pound, and 14%-pound, and we stopped there, and now peo- 
ple want us to sell it in ‘2-pound cans. We have not come 
to that yet, but I suppose we will haveto. All we have to 
say in our neighborhood is, ‘‘Mr. Dadant has some honey 
to sell,’’ and that is allthat the man Ihave who draws out 
honey for me has to say, and they give him an order; he 
has placed in the city of Keokuk about 1300 pounds ina 
half day; everybody tells him, ‘‘ Your packages are too 
large.’’ After a while the people will do as they doin Paris. 
There they take their salad-dish to the store, and get one 
cent’s worth of salad-dressing at a time, and one cent’s 
worth of oil, pepper and salt to dress the salad. I doubt 
that we will get that low. The time probably will come 
when we will haveto sell it in ’-pound cans. I think we 
will have to come to using glass for putting up small pack- 
ages of honey; 14-pound tin cans are nearly as expensive 
as glass, and the tin doesn’t look so nice. But to sell honey, 
as these gentlemen say, you have to be known; make your- 
self known to people; you have to hang on, keep hammer- 
ing at it; don’t get discouraged ; keep fighting and disput- 
ing. Don’t be afraid when people say your honey is adul- 
terated. Don’t be afraid to fight; I dosome hard fighting 
when they say my honey is not pure, and generally I con- 
vince them that itis pure. I had a gentleman say to me 
once that my honey was not pure. I told him he didn’t 
know what he was talking about, and I knew that he didn’t 
know, and that he certainly must know himself that he 
didn’t know. Iconvinced him that my honey was abso- 
lutely pure, and he never doubted my word after that, and 
was very nice to me, although I called him a fool. 

(Continued next week. 
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Why Not Help a Little—both your neighbor bee-keep- 
ers and the old American Bee Journal—by sending to us the 
names and addresses of such as you may know do not now 
get this journal? We will be glad tosend them sample 
copies, so that they may become acquainted with the paper, 
and subscribe for it, thus putting themselves in the line of 
success with bees. Perhaps you can get them to subscribe, 
send in their dollars, and secure for your trouble some of 
the premiums we are constantly offering as rewards for 
such effort. 

—~h eo oe 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be insertedsas soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a@ ell. sear im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it 
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Contributed Articles. 





CS2 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


To the one who has never looked into chemical science 
at all, the above will suggest a rebus, and he will whisper 
something like seeing crooked twice. But how inappro- 
priate! for the bee-keepers who read our “old reliable’”’ 
American Bee Journal, I take it, rarely see crooked even 
once. ‘To the one who has looked but little intothe marvels 
of modern chemistry, C suggests Carbon—that which forms 
much of gun-powder, most of coal, and nearly all of graphite, 
andall of the diamond. S also recalls Sulphur, the same 
that coats the end of the match. And CS2 means to him 
Bisulphide of Carbon, or carbon bisulphide. The 2 indi- 
cates that in a molecule of the liquid there are two atoms of 
sulphur to every one of carbon; hence the word bi-sulphide. 
I have been thus explicit as this susbtance is coming to 
have a very important place in our fighting of insects. 
The bee-keeper finds it more pleasant to use in protecting 
against the bee-moth than is the sulphur alone. And so, 
before long, sulphuring will very likely be entirely super- 
seded by sulphiding, which, by the way, is a newly-coined 
word, and will not be found, I take it, in the dictionaries. 

The old-time use for this liquid was almost wholly as a 
solvent of rubber, and so the unpleasant odor of the vapor 
was rarely met except in the presence of the cobbler, who 
used it to form his rubber patch to shoe or boot. 


The man in our country who has made the bulk of this 
liquid is Mr. Edward Taylor, formerly of Ohio. I visited 
this plant some years ago, and was much interested in his 
work and explanation of how he had improved the process 
of manufacture. He now makes it by a new electric pro- 
cess, which he has patented, and his factory in New York 
State is said to turn out 20,000 pounds daily. 


Itis made by passing the fumes of burning sulphur 
over red-hot charcoal. The gases of the two unite to form 
a vapor which cools into a liquid, and this isCSz. This has 
a specific gravity of 1.29 at 30 degrees Fahr. It is exceed- 
ingly volatile, and when turned onto one’s hand cools it 
greatly by the rapid evaporation. Of course, it will evap- 
orate more rapidly in a warm atmosphere, and when a large 
surface is exposed. If wethrowa spray intoa room the 
evaporation would be almost instantaneous. As it is one- 
fourth heavier than water, a little water turned into a ves- 
sel containing it will largely -prevent evaporation, as the 
water remains at the top. Of course, it must be kept in 
perfectly close or well-stopped vessels, or when we go for 
it we will be met by emptiness, as have many druggists of 
whom I have essayed to purchase a little to use in illustrat- 
ing a lecture. 

The usual bisulphide is not quite pure, and is sold as 
‘“‘Fuma Carbon Bisulphide,’’ a quite appropriate name, as 
the disagreeable odor comes wholly from the impurities. 
When perfectly pure it is colorless as water, has a slightly 
acid taste and a sweetish odor, reminding one of that of 
ether and chloroform. When perfectly pure it can be 
poured on the most delicate fabrics, or on flour, and it will 
very soon evaporate wholly and leave not the faintest show 
of its previous presence. 


The ‘‘ fuma bisulphide”’ is slightly yellowish, and will, 
because of the impurities, often leave a stain, and so its use 
must be guarded. The vapor will not stain, and soin its 
use we are safe, if we do not pour the liquid on the cloth or 
food products. I use it much in ridding my insect cabinets 
of other insects that are lured to eat them up. I put the 
cases into the box, close it hermetically by shutting the 
cover on rubber, andthen pour the liquid through an un- 
corked opening into the box, so that only the vapors strike 
insect or the paper lining the bottom of the cases. 


The vapor which can be detected in all parts of a large 
room almost immediately after spilling a few drops, is 2.63 
times heavier than air, so it of course tends to settle. Thus, 
unless we use enough to saturate a box or room, the lower 
portion will be much more dense. This is an important 
fact to remember. 

With care there is no dangerin breathing this gas or 
the vapor. If we are confined in it for long it results in 
dizziness, nausea, extreme congestion, insensibility, and 





— 


death. In filling a mill which it is desired to rid of insects 
with its vapors, one may suffer considerable inconvenience 
if they fill from the top to the bottom, while by going from 
the bottom to the top, no trouble will be experienced. [y 
this case one leaves from an upper window. It acts quite 
energetically on the heart, so those with weak hearts 
should use it with extreme caution. 

We should always rememberin using this substance 
that the vapors are explosive and very inflammable. A 
lighted cigar or match in a room containing the vapors 
would result very seriously. We must use the same caution 
as we would in using gasoline or napthaline. 


Bisulphide of carbon is now used in killing ants in 
their under-ground tunnels, as I have often described; in 
killing other subterraneous insects; in destroying insects 
in mills, warehouses, etc.; weevils in peas, beans, etc.; in 
destroying moths and beetles that eat our silk and woolen 
clothing; to some extent in killing insects on living plants 
by covering with close tent or box; and, last, in protecting 
our honey from the ravages of the bee-moth. It has strong 
disinfecting power. Meat will keep in its vapor. 


USE TO PROTECT COMBS. 


To destroy the bee-moth larve or caterpillars, we have 
only to turn the liquid into a close box containing the 
affected or suspected combs to be treated in a perfectly air- 
tight enclosure. One pound is ample for 1000 cubic feet, or 
a room 10 feet each way ; so we see it is not expensive. We 
must remember, however, to keep the cork—rubber corks 
should not be used—in the bottle or can holding the liquid. 


It can be used with so much less trouble and danger 
than is required to fumigate by burning sulphur, that I feel 
sure its use is to become well-nigh universal. 

The two cautions to be emphasized are: Be wary of 
fire; and exercise caution in reference to breathing the 
vapors. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


No. 3.—Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bees. 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


Nearly 40 years ago, or the next season after I moved 
into Iowa, I had some horses stray away, so I went to hunt 
them. After finding them it was so late that I dared not 
venture across the open prairie, soI sought a place to stay 
over night. I found a man that had some 20 colonies of 
bees in box-hives, all with large clusters of bees hanging 
on the outside. This was in July. So I made arrange- 
ments with him to stay over night, andin the morning I 
drummed out a swarm of bees, and explained all the para- 
phernalia of making artificial swarms, all of which was new 
to him. 

In the course of our conversation he wanted to know 
whether a colony could be transferred from a log to a hive. 
He said he had a near neighbor that would give $5.00 to any 
one that would do it for him. So we went over to the 
neighbor’s, and he had a basswvod log with a big colony of 
bees init. The log was sbout six feet high, and had two 
hollow branches about 12 inches high above the main log. 
The log was nearly 18 inches in the clear inside the hollow, 
completely filled from top to bottom. So you can judge 
that it was a very large colony of bees, and I was the very 
chap to tackle them. 

They could not see howI was going to manage them 
without getting stung very badly. The first drumming! 
got out a half-bushel measure full of bees, but no queen. 
She probably went upinto the other branch. He had mov- 
able-comb Langstroth hives with bees in them, so I went to 
one of them and took out the queen and gave to the half- 
bushel of bees. In duetimeI hived them. I turned down 
the log, sawed it in two in the middle, turned the top half 
upside down, drummed out another half-bushel of bees, and 
this time I got the queen, so we had two large colonies of 
bees, and comb, brood and stores enough for two more colo- 
nies in 21 days. 

I explained everything to them so they could transfer 
and fix all upin 21 days. I explained what the bees would 
do for a queen in the hive where I took the queen away. 

In sawing the log in two I discovered one large queet- 
cellin the top half, and twoin the bottom half. We cut 
one loose from the comb and it fellon the ground. [| dis 


sected that cell from the base carefully, and made what to 


me was a great discovery at that time. 
] 


I explained to Mr. Drake how to give one of those seale¢ 
cells to the queenless colony in 24 hours; told him how to 
handle it carefully, etc. He met with perfect success with 
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1y instructions, and had four excellent colonies; all 
ered and came out strong in the spring. No spring 
dling there, you bet, as their queens and bees were the 
lived variety. Why? Because the queens were nat- 
urally reared at superseding time. 

Mr. Drake hadthat log in his yard five years, and no 
knowing how long they had been there before he found it ; 
and it had not swarmed in all that time. It would probably 
have taken 8 or 10 queens, such as we usually get, to keep 
the number of bees that were in that log, and 20 queens 
such as I have received would not do it. 

That discovery I will explain farther on, probably in 
next article. 

A writer some time ago in the American Bee Journal 
said that he had purchased lots of queens, and but very few 
lasted one year; 80 percent of the very light-colored ones 
died the first winter, and none gave the satisfaction of those 
of hisown rearing. I can fully endorse what that writer 
says; it is utterly impossible to receive the profit from such 
short-lived, worthless queens that one can from one long- 
lived, properly reared one; and the former are a loss to the 
party introducing them, every time. 

In olden times we every now and then heard of some 
one discovering a tremendous colony of bees ina cave, so 
numerous that they in flying out and in darkened and ob- 
scured the sun. Well, there may be a grain of truth in such 
stories as wellas several grains of imagination or falsehood. 
No one that has not seen as large colonies as I heretofore 
have mentioned—the basswood log, the colony that I saw 
taken out of a large dry-goods box at Decorah, Iowa, and 
my large hive, four times the capacity of a standard 10- 
frame Langstroth hive, where the bees have been in long 
enough to rear queensto suit the capacity of the hive—can 
realize the number of bees that one queen can rear, and 
that workers will live to be four months old in the working 
season instead of 30 days, as is the case of three months’-old 
queens and their workers. Now, by rearing your cheap, 
inferior queens in a very unnatural manner, you have 
shortened the life of the queen from 4, 5 and6 years to from 
3to18 months. You have shortened the life of the workers 
in proportion, consequently lessened the production ; you 
have also lessened the vitality. 

Last season I ordered 12 untested queens from six dif- 
ferent breeders; some of them I received quite late in the 
season. One received late in May was superseded the first 
of September. Two reared paralyzed brood ; two had win- 
ter dwindling—what our Eastern bee-keepers call ‘‘ spring 
dwindling.”’ 

[sold 10 colonies this spring, and kept two and one 
black nucleus. One of the Italian colonies is summer 
dwindling now, that is, the bees are dying off with old age 
as fast as the queen can supply the loss. She is fairly pro- 
lific, but the deaths keep about even with the births. The 
otherisa fairly average colony. The black nucleus has 
built up to a good colony, having a two-story hive com- 
pletely filled. It was a starved-out swarm that I picked up 
last fall, and gave them three frames of comb and two 
combs filled with honey, one on each side of the empty 
combs. They went right to breeding, and bred all winter. 

A neighbor has 12° colonies, or swarms that he picked 

up, the first one a very small one taken out of a house, and 
tis small yet and always will be, as it was somebody’s 
Starved-out cheap Italian queen, from all appearances. The 
bees die of old age as fast as the queen supplies their places ; 
she will never fill the hive. Orange Co., Calif. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Bee-Cellar Blasted from the Rock. 


Read at the Wisconsin State Convention, held in February, 1902, 
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BY C. H. PIERCE. 


My apiary at Kilbourn is situated at the east end of sand- 
bluff, said bluff fronting the Wisconsin river at The 
and running due east about 80 rods. The east end of 

luff, where my yard is situated, is about 25 feet above 

eneral level of the’ ground. 

| began at the ground level and dug a trench to the face 
bluff, about 20 feet long, and 6 feet wide. The earth, 

to the rock or bluff, was about 8 feet in depth. I then 
and blasted out a tunnel, with dynamite, 4 feet in width 
in length, and 64 feet in heighth. Then putting the 
s in the corners, | widened the tunnel to 8 feet in width 

a 2 feet in length, making a room 8 x 12 feet. 

he rock, being soft sandstone, went all into sand at each 


i 





blast, for a space of about 1 to 14 feet each side of the drill- 
hole, and as deep as the drill-hole, generally from 24 to 36 
inches. We then shoveled the sand into a wheelbarrow and 
wheeled it outside. The cellar went in very quickly and very 
cheaply—lI believe the last 3 feet we went into cost about 
$2.00 for material, sharpening tools, etc. 

Two men who understand blasting could very easily go 
in 3 feet or more in a day. 

There are three doors leading into the cellar, also 2 ven- 
tilators—one ventilator that brings in fresh air from inside 
the second door, starts from the floor, and passing into 
the cellar and escaping near the ceiling; and one for foul 
air, starting from about one foot from the floor near the center 
of the cellar, going to the ceiling and passing out-of-doors. 
There is a door in the foul-air ventilator near the ceiling that 
can be opened when the air in the cellar becomes too warm. 

Last winter I had but 2 doors and 4 inch ventilators, this 
winter | have 3 doors and 8 inch ventilators. 

Now as to its merits as a place to winter bees: Being but 
the second winter it is hardly a fair test, however. Last 
winter I put in 30 colonies, 4 of them nuclei on 3 frames. A 
few days after being put in, the thermometer in the cellar 
stood at 48 degrees; it gradually went down until the lowest 
point reached was 39. 

There was considerable moisture in the cellar, showing iu 
drops on the ceiling, dead bees in the hive-entrances and on 
the floor showing mouldy; a long, hairy mould on the door- 
jambs and ventilators, but apparently no moisture inside the 
hives. I removed the bees from the cellar April 1, all in 
excellent condition, with no loss. 

This winter I have 57 colonies, 16 of them nuclei on 4 
frames. They were put in November 16. A few days after 
being put in the thermometer stood at 47; lowest point 
reached so far 43. January 20 the bees were quiet and all 
doing well. There is very little moisture to be seen this win- 
ter; no drops upon the ceiling; scarcely any mould to be seen; 
moisture shows some upon the inner door, which is 
painted; also the ventilators feel damp. I lay the little ap- 
pearance of moisture to the third door and the larger venti- 
lators. 

I winter my bees with hive bottom-boards on and no 
covers. I leave the queen-excluders on for a bee-space over 
the combs. In the place of covers I put on 2 thickness of a 
grain bag—a bag cut in two in the middle makes a cover for 
2 ten-frame hives. 

The hives are tiered up in the cellar with 2-inch strips 
across the top of each hive, for ventilation. : 

I expect next fall to widen the tunnel of the cellar where 
the doors are situated, to 8 feet, the same as the main room; 
then widen the trench and build two stone walls, with timbers 
across the top, some porous material on the top of the timbers, 
and dirt over all, with a board roof over the dirt, giving about 
4 of the cellar a porous roof This will allow all moisture to 
escape, and, I believe, make a perfect wintering-place for the 


bees. Dane Co., Wis 


Making Rapid Increase of Colonies. 


BY MRS. F. S. A. SNYDER. 


If you have only one colony and wish to increase to 4, 
just as early as possible begin to feed, and it will pay you to 
buy a few pounds of extracted honey and feed through a 
feeder all they will consume. I say extracted honey because 
bees will decline to store sugar syrup just as soon as the 
nectar-yields begins. I have experienced this repeatedly, and I 
think uncapped frames placed in brood-chamber invariably 
cools the brood and retards hatching. 

Now, when the hive is just boiling over with bees, honey 
and brood, make a box exactly the length of the hive you use, 
and just wide and deep enough to hold 5 of the frames. 
Place 5 of the frames containing the most brood, bees and all, 
in the box, and shake the balance of the bees on a white cloth 
at the entrance of the box, or really contracted hive, thus 
crowding all the bees and the queen in on the 5 frames, and 
close them down with a bee-quilt and one or two newspapers 
over the quilt, and cover up warm. 

Take the 3 remaining frames with the old hive and keep 
in a warm room with division-boards and a thick blanket— 
anything to keep the brood from chilling. This is best done 


just at the commencement of the honey-yield, and if you open 
the contracted hive with the 5 frames and all the bees and 
queen towards the evening of the following day, you will be 
surprised to find from 30 to 40 queen-cells started; mine 
started 46 in one night. 

Now remove the contracted hive off the old stand, and 
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place the hive with 2 of the 3 combs with no brood, or as 
little as possible, on the old stand, and let the worker-bees 
return to it. Now catch the queen and place her with the 
worker-bees. This makes one colony by adding either combs 
of foundation, or built-out combs, if you have them. 

Now you have 6 frames or combs full of brood, and queen- 
cells started under the swarming impulse. Place 2 combs 
each in 3 nuclei hives with division-boards, and by feeding and 
adding new combs by degrees you will soon have 4 strong 
colonies. If you have more than one hive you can place the 
3 remaining combs over a strong colony, and then it might be 
better to keep the bees in the contracted hive on the 5 frames 
for say 3 days, until the queen-cells were more fully matured 
before returning the queen and worker-bees on 2 or more 
frames to the old stand; though you must watch them closely 
or they will swarm out, leaving the completion of the cells to 
the nurse-bees. 

If you have 10 or more colonies you could take 2 frames 
of brood from each hive and thus utilize the queen-cells before 
they hatch out, place the remainder of the queen-cells one in 
each cage in a frame with a little cream candy made of con- 
fectioners’ sugar and honey, and mixed very thick; put a 
little of the candy in the corner of each cage, and a queenless 
nucleus will care for and feed 21 queens. Thus you will have 
an extra queen to repla~e any losses during marriage-flight. 

If you have more than one colony, and want to stimulate 
by feeding, close the entrance of each hive to the size of one 
bee, then tack wire-net right over the entrance, leaving 
the entrance through the wire at the end. I place the wire- 
netting right over the entrance. Now have two sticks an 
inch wide and just the length of the width of the hive, and 
tack the sticks over the wire, thus keeping it in place. Now 
tack one end and leave the other end open, just the size of one 
bee. This prevents the bees from taking a noisy flight in the 
air and proclaiming to the whole apiary that in some myste- 
rious mannertheirstores have increased; and in their endeavor 
to find the outlet they quiet down, and thus prevent the rob- 
ber-bees from gaining an entrance and making havoc among 
the nuclei before they are strong enough to defend themselves. 


Sonoma Co., Calif. 


Killing Bees for Tongue-Measuring. 
BY PROF. C. P. GILLETTE. 


On page 327, my good friend, Prof. Cook, suggests that 
my method of killing bees by plunging them into boiling 
water might set the muscles so as to prevent the full extention 
of the tongue for measurement. ‘The lengths obtained do 
not indicate that such is the case, and I am quite certain that 
the hot water has quite the opposite result. 

Some years ago, while a student under Prof. Cook, I was 
making a study of mites and other very small insects that 
I wished to mount as microscopic objects. In order to have 
the specimens suitable for examination, it was important that 
the legs be fully extended, and not curled beneath the body. 
I was able to find just one method by which this could always 
be accomplished without injuring the tissues, and that was to 
thrust the insect into boiling-hot water, or dash the water 
upon the insect. It was that experience which suggested the 
hot-water plan of getting the bees’ tongues extended to full 
length for measurement. If hot water caused the contrac- 
tion of the muscles, it would result in the bending of the 
joints of both legs and tongue, and these parts would not 
be perfectly extensible. 

And then, one can not very well wait 24 hours for the 
tongue to die so it will lie still for measurement; and all this 
time it would have to be kept in a moist place, or it would be 
in danger of becoming so dried that it would not fully extend. 

[ also like to be as merciful as possible in handling 
lower animals for scientific purposes. When the bee is thrust 
into boiling water it dies about as quickly as if struck with a 
hammer; but if the head is simply pulled off, the head and 
body live for hours. Whether or not these severed parts 
really suffer pain we can not know. The movements which 
antennw, mandibles, legs, and wings, still undergo suggest, 
at least, that sensibility may still be present. The nervous 
svstem of the bee is not so centralized in the head as it is in 
the higher animals. 

I am still studying bees’ tongues. I have received bees 
from a goodly number of readers of the American Bee 
Journal already, but would be glad to receive more. I am 
specially anxious to have more samples of genuine black 
bees, of new races of bees, as Carniolans, Cyprians, Syrians, 
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Caucasians; and bees from best and poorest colonies in ap 
apiary. Also bees that are supposed to have specially long 
tongues. Fifteen or 20 may be put in a queen-cage and sent by 
mail. Fort Collins, Colo, 
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Bee-Keeping for Women—An Experience. 
Written for a New York State Farmers’ Institute, 
BY MRS. C. A. BALL. 


In these days when machinery has taken the place of 
much of the farm labor that used to be employed, and the 
milk of the dairy is taken to the creamery, instead of being 
made into butter and cheese at home, the farmers’ wives and 
daughters have been relieved of much of the labor and care 
that fell to their lot under former conditions. Yet there js 
enough to do in every farmers’ home; and the round of 
duties is so nearly the same each day that the monotony 
becomes a weariness, and some kind of business to occupy a 
part of the time may prove a diversion, and help earn a little 
pin-money besides; and it seems to me that keeping a few 
bees would be a great help. 

The other day a gentleman said tome, “Who takes care of 
your bees for you?” I replied, “No one. I take care of 
them myself.” “But,” said he, “what do you do when they 
swarm?” “Why, I hive them,” I replied. 

“That is strange.” he said. “I did not suppose a woman 
could do that. When I was a boy my father kept bees, and 
when they swarmed every available man and boy on the 
place was called upon to help hive them.” 

I find that this gentleman’s opinion of bee-keeping pre- 
vails to a great extent; that running an apiary is too hard 
work for a woman. Yet the work is no harder than much 
that falls ordinarily to our lot. But whether a woman can 
successfully run an apiary depends upon the person herself. 
A delicate, sickly woman would need some help, but one in 
ordinary health can do it alone if she is interested in the 
work. And right here I wish to say if your bees do not 
possess a fascination for you, you would better let the busi- 
ness alone. 

It is like every other business, requiring patient attention 
to small details. Your bees will not prosper if neglected, 
any more than other stock. A little care at just the right 
time may insure a fine yield of honey, or, neglect, a total 
failure. 

For a beginner I would advise starting with one or two 
colonies, then if you fail the loss will not be so great. 

I will give a little of my own experience: In 1895 I 
bought one colony, for which I paid $6.00. That summer I 
got 60 pounds of surplus honey, but no swarm. In 18606 that 
colony cast two swarms and the three gave me over 100 
pounds of nice honey. 1897 was a year of swarming, and my 
colonies increased to 11, but the honey-flow was a short 





one. Yet the surplus more than paid expenses. 1808 and 





1899 were bad years for bee-keepers throughout the count 
but 1900 was the most disastrous of all, yet each year 
bees gave me some honey. 

At the close of the season of 1900 I had 25 colonies, but 
I was obliged to move that fall and could not pack the bees 
for winter, and the result was that last spring I found that 
fifteen colonies had died, leaving me only ten, and of these 
only two that I considered valuable. Yet they gave me last 
season between 400 and 500 pounds of honey, and cast 
swarms; another swarm came to me, so that at present I | 
sixteen colonies, all in good condition. The honey I sold for 
ten, twelve and fifteen cents per pound, the most of it for 
fifteen cents. 

Some of the dark honey I kept to stimulate the colonies 
in the spring while rearing brood. 

And here let me say that it is not the number of colonies 
that counts, but the number of bees in each colony, and carly 
spring is the time to strengthen so that the hives w 
just running over with bees when the honey-flow be: 
Then put on the supers and let them work. 


With regard to swarming: Prime swarms usually come 
out from 10 to 2 o’clock and need close watching. I manage 
the issuing swarm with water, and can drive them s t 
they will not cluster out of reach. Last summer I | a 
dipper to throw the water, but a spraying bucket is bette: 

When the swarm has clustered I take and shake th« ? 
a white cloth in front of an empty hive, then may be A 


wonderful sight. A moment after the tumultous fall, y: i] 
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hem as if obeying some order, turn their heads toward 
entrance of the hive and march like a vast army in and 

ird until they reach the top of the hive, hanging on to 
other until they form a dark curtain, and wait for the 
terious secretion of wax to take place with which to build 
valls of their new city. Some of the swarm are detailed 
iards to the entrance, and some inspect every crevice of 
hive and clean and glaze the walls and fill every seam 
propolis. The guards at the entrance keep out intruders, 

woe to the stranger who comes. But if any of the 
ker-bees come from the field with soiled wings these guards 

act the part of dressing-maids, and carefully attend to their 
toilets, for no bee may enter the immaculate city of the queen 
with soiled garments, for bees are almost fanatically cleanly. 


When I began bee-keeping I used chaff hives, but found 
them too heavy to handle. Now I use the single-walled dove- 
tailed hives, which I can handle alone, and use outside cases 
for winter protection. These hives being bought in the flat, 
and every part so nicely fitted any one who can drive a nail 
can put them together. 

When working among the bees a beginner needs a bee- 
hat with veil, a pair of thick gloves and a good smoker, and 
the very best is the cheapest in the end, because a poor smoker 
may fail you when most needed. 


With regard to taking off the honey, when I find a super 
about full I pry it free from the hive with a screwdriver, puff 
in a littke smoke, and place another super with empty sec- 
ions on the hive, under the full one. In a day or two, about 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, I sally forth with smoker and bee- 
escape board, and, raising the upper super just enough to blow 

a little smoke, slip the escape-board between the two 
supers and leave them until about 5 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Then I take off the super full of honey from which 
every bee is gone, and the colony does not know it has been 
robbed. Everything is peaceful. 

I do not know that I ever enjoyed greater satisfaction 
than when walking through the dewy grass last summer 
carrying burdens of white honey, before the majority of 
people were stirring. With me it has been both success and 
failure, but the bees have quite a balance in the credit 
column, and I hope to go on with a work that has been of 
more value to me than can be reckoned by dollars and cents, 

the lessons of patient faithfulness under difficulties learned 
from the bees. Oneida Co., N. Y. 














The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. B. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








SULPHUR AS A GERMICIDE. 


Sulphur smoke is pretty severe medicine for live bees; 
but those who have been so wicked as to kill light colonies 
in box-hives in the fall with it know that it takes a strong 
dose of it long-continued actually to kill. Of its powerful 
germicide powers there is nodoubt. Smoking hive, bees, 
and all, just to the last point of endurance looks more hope- 
ful than feeding or sprinkling drugs. Seems to me I’d do 
it the third time, the last time taking the combs alone and 
smoking them in a box. Page 291. 


OLD GRIMES’ TOO MUCH TONGUE. 


Say, Old Grimes, if too much tongue on the bee is going 
to make it tumble to the ground from lack of balance, we’ll 


quickly remedy that by breeding on a little more tail. Give 
us something harder. Hustleis all right, but, you see, we 
propose to drive Tongue and Hustle in span. 


No wonder they thought Old Grimes was dead ; 
He moved like the clock-hand, void of bustle; 
And never a mile did he get ahead, 
For his tongue was so long that he couldn’t hustle. 


KEEPING BEES ON THE ‘‘SLY.’’ 


, _ rontispiece, May 15, is what might be called, Keeping 
2ees on the Sly, or, A Clergyman Queer in His Upper 
Stor We trust that the queens of surrounding domiciles 
Will not cause any hegira by their ‘* quahking.” 





MORE ROOM TO DISSUADE SWARMING. 


Anent the oft-repeated advice to give the bees room, it 
may be remarked that they do not consider that matter of 
room exactly as we blunderingly expect. Nothing is room 
to them (at least not in any full sense) unless it has comb 
init. They do not walk on air any more than men do. 
Suppose you dwelt ina lowly cabin, 12x20 and 6 feet high, 
and were about to move for lack of room, Suppose, then, 
some practical joker of a fairy queen should touch your 
cabin and, presto, it is 12x20 and 20 feet high. ‘* Now, you 
have plenty of room, be satisfied,’’ quoth she. You would 
quickly answer, ‘‘ The cubic feet are all right, but my feet 
can not perambulate in cubic feet so far from my head.’’ 
Empty space may at times help some; but it is usually very 
inadequate as a swarm-dissuader. Page 307. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FROM DARK COMBS. 


It isa matter of some importance whether honey does 
or does not extract color from black combs. The general 
impression one would get from reading the Chicago conven- 
tion report on the subject is an impression of doubt whether 
there isa slight discoloration, or whether that is all pure 
imagination. Evidence of serious discoloration seems to 
be lacking. Page 309. 


ROBBER-BEES STOP THE APIARIST’S WORK. 


As may be inferred from Miss Wilson’s article, on page 
309, danger and damage to the bees aren’t all by any means 
that is involved in a robbing muss. Some seem to think it 
is—and that ignoring robbers is a nice kind of bravado. 
Often the real, main thing when work presses is the annoy- 
ing and expensive loss of the apiarist’s time. Once they 
get the robbing bee in their bonnet nothing can be done 
that does not involve stopping work. Extreme care from 
outset on might have purchased the right to go ahead—too 
late now. 

BEES FERTILIZING BLOSSOMS. 


Mr. Thaddeus Smith (being good on the skirmish) will 
abandon the cucumber kopje when he reads Dr. Miller, 
page 811—but he’ll shoot “‘ allee samee’’ from the fruit and 
berry territories. 


BEES STORING IN BROOD-CHAMBER FIRST. 


*Spects that part of Mr. Doolittle’s dissent, on page 311, 
is because he runs a different strain of bees from those some 
of the rest of us keep. As for the rest, I guess (beinga 
Yankee) that Dr. Miller’s mind was mainly on breaking an 
idolin his own yard, perhaps not thinking very much of 
other people’s idols. Had no further faith that Ais bees 
would contract any dad haditof storing below that would 
interferein the least with starting in the sections when 
conditions were right for that. To that extent I can go 
with him heartily. In fact, I can go somewhat further. I 
am willing my bees should put some of the first surplus be- 
low, and serenely confident that they will carry it up a lit- 
tle later on—but then, I run with 7 frames, not 9 or 10. 
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Only One Night to Denver.—By going over the Chicago & 
North-Western and Union Pacific railways, you will need to spend only 
one night on the road from Chicago to Denver. There is a daily train 
leaving Chicago at 10 a.m. onthe C. & N. W., and leaving Omaha, 
Nebr., over the Union Pacific at 11:30 p.m. of the same day. This 
train arrives in Denver at 2 p.m. the following day. That is, by start- 
ing from Chicago at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, Sept. 2, you will arrive in 
Denver at 2 p.m. the next day, or Wednesday, Sept. 3, inample time for 
the first session of the National Bee-Keepers’ convention, which begins 
that evening. 

Now astorates: The round-trip price at that time from Chicago 
to Denver will be $25. By going over the route mentioned, the regu- 
lar sleeping-car rate would be only $3.00, because of being only one 
night on the way. 

There is also another saving by taking the C. & N. W. and Union 
Pacific. There is a Pullman tourist car on this train from Omaha, in 
which the charge for a double berth is only $1.50 to Denver. As no 
sleeping-car accommodations are required on this train east of Omaha, 
it will be seen that one can gocomfortably by this route fora very 
small sum. 


We may say that Dr. C. C. Miller and the Editor of the American 
Bee Journal expect to go over ‘the route indicated, starting at 10 a.m, 
on Tuesday, Sept. 2. Who will join us? We would like to publish 
the names of all who will do so. It would be pleasant to have a large 
number go together. 
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Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, 1, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.] 


ne 
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Apt to Make the Cross Crosser. 


I see that some one is trying to cross bumble-bees 
with honey-bees, to increase the size! I have been trying 
to cross my bees with lightning-bugs, to enable them to 
work nights! 

We crossed our strawberries with milkweed last year, 
and this year we have a fine cropof strawberries and cream 
on the same vine! 

I have been unable to arrive at any good results with 
crossing the bees; if you can give any information on the 
subject, I would be greatly obliged. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWER.—I advise you not to make any further effort 
in that line, for crossing bees makes them cross, and if you 
cross a cross cross with another cross cross, the resulting 
cross will be a still crosser cross. 


——————>---—_—_ 


Honey-Dew—Cockroaches—Swarming. 


1. Explain honey-dew. 

2. What harm to the hive do cockroaches do? and how 
can one get rid of them ? 

3. When bees swarm does the queen come from the hive 
first, or last? NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS—1. It would be going beyond the limits of this 
department to say all that can be said about honey-dew, but 
it is likely that you desire to know its source. In some cases 
it is a secretion of plant-lice, in others it seems to be se- 
creted directly on parts of the leaves or stems of plants. 


2. I never could see that they did any harm, although I 
don’t like to have them about the hives; perhaps more for 
their looks than anything else. I suspect that like ants 
they make their stay in and about hives for the warmth. I 
think they might be destroyed by poison, providing the bees 
did not also have access to the poison. 

3. Neither. She may come along in the crowd at almost 
any time, but I think I have oftener seen her issue after 
than before half the swarm was out. 


—_—_—_——4 «-_____— 


How a Beginner Should Begin. 


As I am somewhat interested in bee-keeping, I would 
like to ask a question or two in regard to learning bee- 
keeping. 

My grandfather and father have had bees for about 20 
years, but I will confess that neither they nor I know 
scarcely anything about them, in fact nothing in regard to 
handling them for profit in the honey-line ; as we have kept 
them simply as agents for distributing pollen for fertilizing 
small fruit, and they have done their work well. 

My father has been a subscriber to the ‘‘ Old Reliable ”’ 
for some time, and I have read each copy with a'great deal 
of interest, but with not as much as I would if I knew more 
about bees so I could understand it better. 

What would be the best way fora beginner to learn 
something of bee-keeping ? What, and where, could I pro- 
cure, and what would be the cost of, a good book of instruc- 
tion in bee-keeping for a beginner ? KANSAS. 


ANSWER.— You have done two important things toward 
becoming an up-to-date bee-keeper. You have become in- 
terested in the bees themselves, and all the more because 
intelligent enough to recognize that their most important 
work is that of fertilizing the flowers; and, second, you 
have been reading the American Bee Journal. A third item 
you have omitted, and that ought to have been done before 
reading bee-papers—but you areon the track of it—and that 
is the study of a good text-book. Send to the office of this 
journal, and get ‘** Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture,”’ for $1.20; 
Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide,’’ for $1.20, or Dadant’s Lang- 
stroth for $1.25. Any of these is clubbed with the American 





Bee Journal a year for $1.75 for the two. Become familiar 
with your text-book, let your study go handin hand with 
your practice with the bees, and when you run across some. 
thing that neither your practice nor your text-book helps 
you Out with, as you surely will, send the conundrum to me, 
and I’ll do my best to help you out—if I can. 


Success to you. 
— —-— ——= 0 


Making Honey-Vinegar. 


How can I make good vinegar from the waste honey 
around an apiary? Canit be made sothat onecan detect 
the honey-flavor? Is such vinegar good for pickles ? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—From honey you can make vinegar of best 
quality, good for pickles or for any other purpose for which 
good vinegar is used. Minuteinstructions are given in 
some of the bee-books, and there is not room in this depart- 
ment to go into the matter fully, but it may be said that 
you can make vinegar from diluted honey just the same as 
you would make it from cider. Indeed, if you dilute honey 
and let it stand in a warm place it will make vinegar proba- 
bly in spite of you. Addtothe honey a sufficient quantity 
of water so that when a fresh egg is put into it there will 
be a spot of the egg about the size of a dime above the sur- 
face. It should be understood, however, that honey of ob- 
jectionable flavor will not make as good vinegar as will 
honey of good quality. 


—_——_——§-2- 


When To Put On Supers. 


Dr. Miller says, ‘‘ Put on supers when you see first the 
white clover bloom.’’ Here’s the bloom, but we will wait 2 
or 3 weeks before following his advice. This is fully 2 weeks 
earlier than I ever saw the bloom in Northern Iowa. All 
well here, and waiting patiently for the bloom. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Probably it may be all right not to put on 
supers until 2 or 3 weeks after the appearance of the first 
clover bloom, but in a good many cases it might do a good 
deal toward forcing bees toswarm. Unless I have been 
mistaken in my observation, bees begin working in earnest 
on clover about 10 days after the first blossoms are seen, 
and with any considerable number of colonies I always feel 
safer to have supers on about 10 days before they will be 
needed, so the bees will be sure to commence promptly in 
them when they are needed. Weak colonies, or those with 
scanty stores, may not need supers so soon, but a strong 
colony, with plenty of stores, so that there are no vacant 
cells in the brood-chamber—well, my friend, if you have a 
number of colonies of that kind, please report how much 
more than 10 days after the first clover bloom they are ready 
to work in supers, and I’ll make my teachings to fit the case 
in the future. If swarming is desired, then it is all right to 
put on supers not till 2 weeks after first clover bloom is seen. 


—____+-e-—_____ 


Sowing Sweet Clover—Preventing Increase—Hive for 
Comb Honey. 


1. When and how should sweet clover seed be sowed? 
and which kind is the better for honey, yellow or white? 
How much per acre is best to sow? 


2. You recently said in answer to a question of mine 
that one way to prevent increase would be to take all the 
brood from the bees just before they were ready to swarm. 
Now, what would I do with about 500 frames of brood, if I 
did not want increase ? 


3. I use Hoffman frames and our flow here is from white 
and red clover, and lasts from four to eight weeks. Which 
hive do you think would be best for the production of comb 
honey, the eight or the ten frame? Give reasons. 


INDIAN‘ 

ANSWERS.—1. You can sow the same as farmers in ) _e 
neighbornood sow red clover, using half the amount 0 
seed. If the ground is very mellow, however, there is <an- 
ger that in the following winter the frost may hea' the 
sweet clover out of the ground. If you can have the ¢ und 
beaten or tramped down as hard as the roadside, your «ance 
for a crop will be better. . 

2. I'm afraid I made rather careless work in ans ing 
that question. Prevention of swarming is one thin. pr 
venticn of increase another. Some want to prevent + ot 
ing but do not want to prevent increase. Some w- | to 
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nt increase, but are not anxious to prevent swarming. 
As a means of preventing swarming, taking away all brood 
Ww s well, but it is not so easy to see on the face of it how 

‘vents increase. It is not an easy thing to start with a 
gi number of colonies and keep that same number every 
( f the year for a series of years. Indeed, it is probably 
i ssible. But it is possible to have the same number each 
year at some given date. There will be more or less losses 
in different ways, and these losses must be made good. 
There are losses in wintering, losses through queenless- 
ness, and perhaps losses in number through uniting. When 
aman does not wish to go above a certain number, he may 
find it advisable in the spring to unite all his weaker colo- 
nies; because it is the strong colonies that give the best 
harvests. Thus it will be that in any case there will be 
some increase to make each season, although the number 
each fall may be the same. 


So you will see that you will be able to use up a good 
deal of brood to make good your number of colanies. But 
that will not account for the 500 frames of brood you men- 








tion. After you have given a reasonable amount of brood 
to each of the weak colonies you have to build up, or toeach 
of the nuclei you have started, there will still continue to 
be brood to be disposed of. Well, after you have given a 
reasonable amount, keep right on and give an unreasonable 
amount. Pile up until each pile has 40 frames of brood or 
more. That will allow you to use some of the earliest and 
strongest for supers, reducing them to one story, or you 
may allow them to store frames of sealed honey for future 
use. 

There will thus be an increase in the number of combs, 
and these can be used the next year to take the place of 
foundation when you take away all brood. 


3. Idon’t know. After having tried both on a pretty 
large scale, I have some doubt whether there is any differ- 
ence. The two principal points are these: It is easier to 
manage the larger hives so as to avoid the danger of starv- 
ing in winter and spring, also the danger of weak colonies ; 
and it is easier and more convenient to handle the smaller 
hives and their supers. 








(URENS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 


The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above, 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 
priced, Long-Tougued Red Clover Queens in the 

nited States. 

Fine Queens, promptuess, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888, 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
COLORED QUEENS, before July Ist: 
1 





6 12 
Selected, Warranted........ $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.50 
DOO, « snc acindnhns onssnehenies 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Selected Tested ............. 2.00 10.50 


Extra Selected Tested, the 
best that money can buy.. 4.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
‘ll all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 


price on S0or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


(uirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,] 
15A 26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


meet those wno work for us. Cow keepers «l «avs 
have money. We start you in busines«. You make 
large profit. my! work. We furnish capital. send 
10 cents for full line of samples and paiticulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 


, 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 

g00ds at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
aid for beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 
- H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co, Mich 


“DINIE 
(VEENS 


Untested Italian Queens, by mail..$ .75 
Tested Italian Queens, by mail..... 1.25 


+-frame Nucleus, $2.50, with Queen. 

















No foul brood in this country. 
Also BEE-KEEPERS’ SuPPLIES. Cat- 
alog free. H. MOORE, Prop., 


704 MCLEMORE AVE. 


W.T. Lewis, Mgr. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Plenty of Rain—Later Swarming. 


Weare having plenty of rain here, 
and prospects are good for honey, if 
nothing happens. Swarming will be 
somewhat later than usual, on account 
of cool, dry weather this spring. 

J. M. Linscort. 

Gage Co., Nebr., June 6. 


Disecouraging Outlook. 


I will write a little about the honey 
crop that some of the good people with 
supplies to sell told us about. Mr. C. 
Dayton, who was around among the 
bee-men, says no one has extracted yet, 
and is not likely to do so. He has 
moved his bees back into the valley, so 
he can watch them. 

Bee-keepers say they will be lucky if 
they do not have to feed. There are 
lots of flowers, but itis too dry for nec- 
tar. Of course, we can tell what bees 
might do with alfalfa in central Cali- 
fornia. ‘The sumac bush may yield 
some nectar for winter stores. There 
is more brood than honey in our hives 
now. Black, white and silver sage are 
in bloom, and so is wild buckwheat, 
but it yields very little this year. It is 
possible that along the ocean, where 
the fog is more dense, they may geta 
little honey. E. ARCHIBALD. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., May 25. 





Introducing Queens—Hard Winter. 


I will give my quick way of intro- 
ducing queens. I have introduced 20, 
and have not hada failure, but I do 
not say it is infallible. 


I goto the colony about sundown in 
which I want to introduce the queen, 
and open up the brood-chamber care- 
fully, so as not to flustrate the bees. I 
hunt their queen, take her off, and then 
put all the frames back in place. Then 
I smoke them for a few seconds, so the 
bees will all rush to the honey and fill 
themselves; then I smoke them again 
enough to make them scamper all 
through the hive, and then give them 
a few puffs of smoke at the entrance. 
I then give them enough smoke again 
to clearthe bees from the top of the 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 





FREE == 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
PEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber bolder, tapering to a 
round imt, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridimm—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umie 
form width at all times 
they are unequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 

19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the *‘ Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a “‘Foster’”’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, o 


(Exact sizeof GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 














; If you care to know of its 
California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Call- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per Of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
Candeomely illustrated, $2.00 perainum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Frawncisco,Car, 
lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bee-Keepers—Attention ! 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 
bee-way sections. Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 
ducing sections in the world—use this style. 

Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


























We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicies and harness in the world sell- 























ing to consumers, and we have been do- 
———- Ss but ship sayehens Or a nnn 
7, teeing ‘ livery. 
ISKRANG saeretatea tf nor satieded Wemaus 
\ i ] 
harness. Our prices represent the Fade 2 ; Y, 

No.8imyf Jempsest Trap. Price, 08 As Som ct snearany ond making, peas Kelly nites arasced ties cov 
Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Please Mention Bee yournal When writing 
honey-gatherers. One customer bought 10 dozen. Just think of it! (He bought 

a few last season as a trial.) 
“ ; 
MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS. 
6 for $4.00. Selected tested, best money can buy, $1.50. 
FuLt LINE OF THE FINEST DOVETAIL HIVES AND SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalog. THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 


ing business in this way for 29 years. 
K)/>\ WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
fine as sells tor $40 to $50 more. shows compiete line. Send forit, as sells for $40.00 more. 
BUCKEYE STRAIN OF 3-BANDED LONG-TONGUES are wonderful 
As fine as money can buy. Either of the above by return mail, 75c each; 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing Front and Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuts CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty liesin the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures 6f a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; butif the ‘“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fore 
tunate as to have one of the “* Noveities,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 








How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of ihe recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
thisbeautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.™.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 

’ 
Chicago, Ill 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


& Please allov” bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filiea. 
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frames, then I open the cage and le 
the new queen run down, and, as she 
goes I send two or three puffs of smoke 
with her. I then close the hive anq 
the work is all done, and the bees do 
not know that their queen has been 
taken out. 
I can change quicker than I can 
write and tell how, if the first queen is 
not too hard to find. 
Bees in this part of the country had 
a hard time getting through last win- 
ter, several bee-keepers losing almost 
all. OnelI know of started with & col- 
onies, and lost all of them; another 
with 7 colonies lost all but one; and 
one with 36 had only 5 to get through 
the winter all right. I moved mine 12 
miles, to the farm, the last of February 
on a sled, and lost 19 of them. They 
all left enough honey-dew and other 
stuff to feed them more than through 
the winter, if they had been able to get 
out; but the long, cold winter with 
honey-dew, and what some mean peo- 
ple fed them last fall, made it hard on 
the bees. ARTHUR A. Houser. 
McDonough Co., Ill., May 28. 





Bee-Keeping in Oklahoma. 


The bee-industry here is nothing, as 
there is not a honey-bee in this county 
that I can find, although I have looked 
in every direction ; in fact, I have just 
returned from a trip in the country, 
looking for some that I was told were 
kept by a farmer about two miles from 
town, but I was disappointed again, 
and now I will give up looking and 
send away for a colony, as I believe 
they will do well here, but I do not 
wish to try more than that, for the peo- 
ple say that they will not do any 
good here. They are not bee-keepers, 
andI put but little reliance in what 
they say, but still they may be right, 
and one colony will be enough to lose 
trying it; but I will not give up until 
I try one colony, as there seems to be 
all kinds of flowers here, and honey 
sells in the stores for 20 eents a pound, 
but everybody thinks it is manufac 
tured. I have tried to tell people, any 
number of times, that it is impossible 
to make comb honey by hand or ma- 
chine, and have been laughed at for 
being so.innocent. A case in point 
When I moved from Illinois I brought 
some second-class honey (unfinished 
sections) with me, and gave some to 
my new-made friends; the words of 
praise for it Ican not remember, but 
they were many. One was so much 
infatuated with it that he got the ad- 
dress of the man I sold my bees to (in 
Illinois), and has written to him and 
contracted for some for his winter's 
use, ata price that will make it cost 
about 25 cents a pound delivered. The 
stores are selling now some of the 
finest white honey that Iever saw at 
20 cents, but I can not convince him 
that it is ‘‘real bee honey,” as it looks 
too white. C. M. Brapwey, M. VD 

Kingfisher Co., Okla. Ter., June ©. 
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Adel Queens and bees 


The standard strain of yellow-band 





All select-tested Queens. Each, $1.0. sady 
to mail Junel. Cat. free. 


HENRY ALLEY, 





Please Mention the Bee Journal wbeawzitize 


22A4t WENHAM, 455 
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Demaree’s Plan for the Prevention 
of Swarming. 

Some years ago G. W. Demaree gave 
as a plan to prevent swarming the put- 
ting of all the brood in an upper story, 
leaving the queen below upon founda- 
tion, an excluder between the two 
The plan has gone so many 
years unchallenged, that to many will 
come as a surprise the following in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, by C. Dav- 
enport: 


stories. 


With a number of colonies I removed 
all the brood to the upper story, and 
filled the lower story with frames con- 
taining full sheets; and every colony 
so treated swarmed. Five of these col- 
onies were in 10-frame hives that I 
bought a year ago, and one wasina 
12-frame hive. Two of these colonies 
swarmed before any cells in the upper 
stories were sealed, and no signs of 
cells below. 

Some claim that a swarm will never 
issue with cells in the upper story when 
there is a queen-excluder between the 
two stories unless they have also 
started cells below. But I am abso- 
lutely certain that three of my colonies 
did last season, and I feel morally sure 
that five or six more did. 

A method that did in all cases pre- 
vent strong colonies from swarming, 
whether they had contracted the 
swarming-fever or not, was to remove 
all the brood, give empty frames below, 
and use either drawn comb or full 
sheets in the upper story; and when 
this was done the bees drew out the 
foundation more readily than they did 
when there was brood below, probably 
because they had no intention of 
swarming, and this method gave us 
the largest amount of surplus of any 
plan I tried. But almost all the colo- 
nies sotreated built a large amount of 
drone-comb below. 


Quality of Extracted Honey. 

The difference in the quality of ex- 
tracted honey is strongly put in the 
words by ‘*‘X Rays,”’ in the Rocky 
Mountain Bee Journal : 


Some bee-keepers extract from combs 
partially filled with brood. This is not 
only filthy and unsanitary, but posi- 
tively vicious. Honey can not be very 
healthful or palatable that contains 

hyle, essence of grubs, and the thin 
watery stuff gathered from filthy places 
that is stored next to the unsealed 
brood. ‘The queen should be confined 
the brood-chamber witha sheet of 
queen-excluding zinc, and never, upon 
any occasion, be allowed to enter the 
supers, which she will do if not re- 
Strained. 

lt is the custom very generally 
among large producers to extract sev- 
traltimes during the flow. Some of 
th wait until the combs are entirely 

ed, but the majority extract when 
are half to two-thirds sealed. Let 
say right here that a first-class 
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fRWalhunt 
THIS IS J. R. WATKINS, 


the president and founder of the J. R. 
Watkins Medical Company, Winona, 
Minn., U. 8. A., the proprietors of 
the world famous 


Watkins’ Remedies, 


You will find this picture of Mr. Watkins and 
his signature as above on every label, wrapper 
cartoon and package of Watkins’ Kemedies. it 
is the trade mark—the stamp which marks the 
genuine from the spurious and worthless. Some 
unscrupulous men will attempt to sell )ou other 

reparations for the genuine Watkins’ Remedies. 
They will declare that others, which they are try- 
ing to sell, are “just as good” as Watkins’ Reme- 
dies. In order that you may not be deceived we 
put on the picture and this signature to protect 
you from fraud. Always insist upon the genuine, 
with the portrait and signature of J. R. Watkins, 
asabove. Take no others, for no others are so 
good as the original and only Watkins’ Remedies. 


Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address *Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing much 
valuable information, interesting, instructive 
and humorous reading matter, astronomical cal- 
culations, weather forecasts, first-class cooking 
recipes,and matter relating to farm and home; 
in short, something for every member of the 
family, old or young. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical Co., 
10 Liberty St., Winona, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writine 
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BEES AND QUEENS! 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity. We feel con- 
fident of giving . satis- 
faction. 











PRICES: 
for the remainder of this 
season: 
1 Untested Queen ........ $ .60 
1 Tested Queen .......... 20 
1 Select Tested Queen ... 1.00 
1 Breeding Queen ........ 1.50 


1-Comb Nucleus,no queen 1.00 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 East Logan St., CLARINDA, Iowa. 
25A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


The American 
Institute of Phrenology, 


INCORPORATED 1366) 
Opens it next session Sept. 3, 1902. For partic- 
ulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PIERCY, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
j. j.a. 











FOR STRENGTH 


You are through with 
wagon worry forever when 
you buy one of our 


SHANDY WAGONS. 


They carry 4000 Ibs. and do 
it easily, and don’t cost a 
fortune either. Write forthe freecatalogue. Ittelisall 
about this wagon and the famous Electric Wheels. 





i) 
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ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16 , QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 





Please mention Bee sourna! when writing, 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
0. H. HYATT, 
13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








article of extracted honey can not be 
produced in this way. 

Every extracted honey equipment 
should include not less than three sets 
of extracting-combs, Langstroth size, 
or their equivalent. The number of 
these sets of combs must be governed 
by the locality and the yield antici- 
pated. There should be enough to 
hold the entire season’s crop. When 
one is partly filled, raise it and slip in 
another between that and the brood- 
chamber. Keep this up until the end 
of the flow, and get as many filled as 
possible, but leave them all on the 
hive until you are ready to extract. 


Rearing Choice Queens in a Super- 
seding Colony. 


The following is part of a conversa- 
tion between G. M. Doolittle and a 
visitor, as reported in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, Mr. Doolittle being the 
first speaker : 


“If you can find any colony which 
shows by its building queen-cells out- 
side of the swarming season that the 
bees are about to supersede their 
queen, you can rear as good queens 
from that colony, during the time that 
the old queen lives, as can be reared 
under the swarming impulse.”’ 


‘*Tam glad to hear that, for I found 
one of my strongest colonies building 
queen-cells yesterday, some having 
royal jelly and larve in them. But 
this colony has not my best queen in 
it, and I wish to rear my queens from 
my best queen. How can I overcome 
this difficulty ?’’ 

‘By doing what is known as graft- 
ing the queen-cells, which is simply 
transferring larve frem your best 
queen over into the royal jellyin the 
queen-cells the bees have started, after 
first removing the larva that floats on 
this royal jelly. In this way you fool 
the bees, andthey goon and perfect a 
queen from the substituted larva, the 
same as they would have perfected 
their own.”’ 

‘*But how can I be sure that the 
grafted cells are not torn down, or 
that othersare not completed which I 
have not grafted ?’’ 

** By sticking a slim 1%-inch wire- 
nail through the comb immediately 
over the grafted cell you can tell all 
about this; and if you wish to secure 
as many queens from this colony as 
possible, while the old queen lives, you 
will open the hive twice a week and 
graft all cells having royal jelly in 
them at each time of opening, and, 
later on, take out the ripe cells before 
the queens emerge. In this way you 
may get as many as from 25 to 100 
splendid queens from this colony be- 
fore the queen dies.”’ 


American Queens in Australia. 


There is one peculiarity about Ameri- 
can-bred queens that I have always 
noticed, and that is a most decided dis- 
position to curtail laying operations 
on the approach of winter. On account 
of the long winter’s rest in America, 
this is simply following an inherited 
tenderfcy, but is certainly one that I 
do not look on as too desirable in this 
climate, still I am well aware that 
many look on this disposition on the 
part of the queen to rest through the 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 





Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


7A26t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Queens Now Ready £0 Supply ov Return Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. 


Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 


from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey-gatherers. 


Golden Italians 


Have no superior, and few equals. 
75 cents; 6 for $4.00. 


Red Clover Queens, 
° : -They are so highly recommended, being more gentle 
Carniolans than all others. Untested, $1.00. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 


Untested, 


which left all records behind in honey- 
gathering. Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. 


2146-2148 Central Avenue, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 





Rumely Threshing Machinery. — While ad- 
vanced methods in agriculture are gradually 
uufolding themselves. the demand is keeping 
pace for the best implements and machinery 
that the market affords. It is but natural that 
this should be true in all lines, but there are es- 
pecial reasons why it should be true in a matter 
of the magnitude of threshing machine outfits. 
Chief among ihem is the amount of money that 
must be invested. In no other implement that 
has to do with the seeding, cultivation, harvest- 
ing of the crop, preparing for the market or 


Ahern yy” , 





other farm use, is there such a considerable 
outlay required asin the matter of threshing 
machinery. Itis not purchased for a season’s 
work onasingle farm, but usually for many 
crops for allthe grains and grasses, and to 
make a profit for its owner above first cost and 
operating expenses, it must do duty for a series 





of years. If for no other reason it would seem 
to be imperative, in this account alone that ma- 
chinery of the widest uses and the best adap- 
tiun to each as embodied in the best makes to 
be found, should be sought by the threshermen. 
In this connection and always when speakiug 
of threshing machinery the mind reverts to the 
Engines and Separators manufactured by the 
M. Rumely Co., of La Porte, Ind. Having been 








in the threshing business since 1853, their ma- 
chines have been put to a good, long test. Their 
popularity as told by the number of sales annu- 
ally as compared with those of other threshing 
machine manufacturers, has outrun even what 
their long years would seem to warrant. The 
reason must be sought for in the intrinsic worth 
of the machines themselves. We have not the 
Space to enter upona recitation of the many 
distinguishing points of excellence of the Rum- 
ely machines. Weare reproducing a cut both 
of the New Separator and the Traction Engine 
herewith. The advertisement is running regu- 








larly in our columns. Any of our readers any- 
where, who are interested in threshing machin- 
Co. for their catalog. It will be gladly sent free 
for the asking, and will put the inquirer in the 
highest type of usefulness. 
BOY make money working for us. 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
samples to work with. yRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, III, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
And Several Other Clover Seeds. 
We have made arrangements so that we can 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 
10% 25% 50m 


ery, should look it up and write tothe Rumely 

way of possessing a threshing outfit of the 

Boys, Girls, oldand young alike, 

ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line ef 

furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
53 

Sweet Clover (white)..... $.75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 


Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover ............ 1.00 1.80 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ..........+. 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........... 80 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street,  - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing Advertisers. 





28 cents Cash i 
paid for Beeswax. * 


This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 
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winter as a very desirable feature, | 
must say, however, that some of these 
American queens produced sfplendi¢ 
honey-gatherers, but they are crowding 
the brood-nest rather too much to suit 
me; butI am quite sure that this in. 
fusion of fresh blood is going to haye 
a decidedly favorable effect on my 
strain.—H. L. Jones, in the Australa- 
sian Bee-Keeper. 


Plan for Starting Queen-Cells. 


W.H. Pridgen is an acknowledged 
authority in matters pertaining to 
queen-rearing. In getting cells started 
he uses a ‘‘ventilator,’’ or bottom- 
board consisting mostly of wire-cloth, 
to use when fastening bees in a bee- 
tight hive; and to prevent the excited 
queenless bees from rushing out when 
the cover is lifted to admit the cell- 
cups, he hasa slotted cover, so thata 
part of the covercan be raised suffi- 
cient to admit only the frame having 
the prepared cups. As to the manipu- 
lation, he says in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 


To get a colony in readiness to ac- 
cept cups, simply shake the bees from 
enough combs of brood to filla hive, 
and place it over a populous colony 
with only a queen-excluder between, 
with a laying queen below, as has been 
so often described for cell-building. 
These combs of brood are drawn from 
any colony or colonies in the apiary, 
and replaced by frames filled with 
foundation or empty combs. The bees 
are simply shaken and brushed from 
them without having to find the queen 
or queens. 

The bees in the bottom story over 
which they are placed will at once take 
possession, and, as soon as the brood 
is all sealed in this top story, it can be 
placed on the ventilator and the combs 
thoroughly examined for queen-cells. 
Better shake the bees from them, to be 
sure none areoverlooked; and, besides, 
this shaking process and rough hand- 
ling tends to hasten matters, as a 
search for the queen immediately fol- 
lows. Remove all cells, and place the 
slotted cover on, enough combs having 
been removed to leave spaces for the 
reception of the cups. While it is not 
essential that bees be broodless to ac- 
cept cups, provided there be no un- 
sealed brood present, it may be neces- 
sary for themto be prepared a few 
hours longer before giving the cups, 
and the preparation of the bees can be 
done the evening before, or earlier in 
the day than recommended in the first 
case, with the other manipulations to 
follow at the time given. 


As soon as the accepted cups are 
given to the cell-builders, the hive of 
queenless bees used over the ventilator 
can again be placed over the same col- 
ony as before, with the excluder be- 
tween, and the operation repeated as 
often as desirable. 

To keep this colony in a con: ition 


for continuous work as cup-acce))(ers, 
it is necessary to fill another bod ith 
combs of brood as before, and p it 
on an excluder with the first one ve 


it, until the brood is all sealed the 
second lot of combs. After 1S 
done, and before the brood in ti). sec 
ond lot is sealed, the bees sh: € 
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sha. on from two or three of the secord CLosE SaTuRpDays AT 1 P.M.—Our custo- 
jot. combs into the one placed on the | mersand friends will kindly remember that 
ventilator, to start the necessary ex- | beginning with July 1, for three months we 
citenment in it, when the latter is set 


will close our office and bee-supply store at 1 


ou make ready for the acceptance of p.m. on Saturdays. This isour usual custom. 


cuy By the time the brood in the 


: i set is sealed, the bees will have Nearly all other firms here begin the Saturday 
pice ved from the first set, and the afternoon closing with May Ist, but we keep 
latt r can be disposed of, the queen- | open two months later on account of the local 


cells removed from the second set as 


bee-keepers who find it more convenient to 
recommended, with the first, the sec- 


call Saturday afternoons for bee-supplies. 


Dittmer’s Foundation | 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 











ond used over the ventilator, and 
another set placed under it for the 
brood to become sealed. Thus man- 


aged the same hive can be used the 
season through, and the combs and 
adhering bees, whenever a set is re- 
moved as above described, can be used 
in forming nuclei. 

The idea is to use bees for accepting 
cups that were onlya few hours pre- 
viously deprived of unsealed brood and 
queen, either by taking them from the 
queen and brood, or the brood and 


queen from them, and thus have them at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
in a condition to accept larve at once, 


in a hole ina block, or wherever found, Full Line of Supplies, 


= a with prices and samples, tree on application 
regardless of the crudeness of the | Bradwax WANTED.” 
transfer or preparation. : 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


‘2 fr TO START You IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first © you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full line of samples 

T i= and directions how to begin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
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= a. : 
of PAGE FENCE has outlasted two sets of posts, 
and is ‘‘keeping cattle out’’ yet. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journai when writing 


FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Red Clover Queens 


FOR 1902 FREE! 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely Mated 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 

















We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queen 
for us during the season of 1901, to fill our orders this season. Although fully 95 percent of 
the untested queens he sent out were purely mated, this season all that he mails for us will be 
warranted purely mated. 

We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker 
Queens. We have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied last season. 
And this year our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if 
that is possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from 
Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very gentle, 
scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

Orders for these fine, ** long-reach *? Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation—* first 
come first served ’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orders can be 
tilled quite promptly (even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rear- 
ing nuclei will be run. (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you have re- 
ceived the new one, no matter from whom you order a queen). 

All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped,unless other- 
wise ordered. 


A Warranted Italian Queen for Sending us only TWO NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 

in order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Queens this 

n can easily earn it, we will book your order as follows: 


No. 1.—For sending us the names and addresses of two new subscribers to the Amer- 
in Bee Journal and $2.00, we will mail you ONE of these queens free. 


No. 2.—Or, for sending us one new subscription at $1.00, and 30 cents more ($1.30), we will 
)u a queen, and the Bee Journal for one year to the new subscriber. 


No. 3.—Or. send us $1.60 and we will send to you the Bee Journal for one year, and also 


is indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time help swell the 
readers of the old American Bee Journal. 

are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subscriptions. Re- 
r, the sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen. We hope that 
ne of our present readers will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


me 
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Z HONEY AND BEESWAX & 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





Cuicaeo, June 7.—The honey market is in a 
waiting attitude; there is more comb on sale 
than for several Junes of recent years; most of 
it is out of condition from one cause and an- 
other, chiefly by having grained; therefore a 
very light yield this year would not help the 
crop now on hand of last year. Prices are with. 
out special change in either comb or extracted 
honey from those given last. Consumers are 
not in the market for other than small lots. 
Beeswax is very scarce and brings 32c upon ar- 
rival. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
omg ~ honey good with prices lower. Am- 
er, for manufacturing purposes, brings 
5% @6%c; better grades from 7@se. Fancy hee 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@3c, 
THE FRED W, Mota Co. 


_ALBANY, N.Y., May 1.—Honey market is dull, 
Very little call now for any grade. Well cleaned 
out of stock and season practically over. Some 
comb honey is selling at 14@15c. Extracted 
6@64c. Beeswax, good demand, 30@3ic. ‘ 

R. Wriocur. 
Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb h 
15c; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, N@ie 
Extracted, white, 6%@7c; dark and amber 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son.” 


New Yor«k, May 19.—There is a limit 
mand for comb honey and prices range 1 x. 
lows: Fancy white, 14c; No. 1, white, 13c:; am- 
ber, 11@1i2c; no buckwheat or dark on the 
market and no more demand forany. Market 
on extracted remains very inactive. Plenty of 
supply with only fair demand. We quote: 
white, 54@5\c: light amber, 5@5%c; southern, 
in barrels, 50@55c gallon. Beeswax firm at from 
W@32c pound, according to quality. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, June 7.—There is hard 
change in the honey market. Comb is a fn 4 
ing much, and whatever is left can be bought 
at cut rates, Water-white is selling from 
14@15c. Extracted is in fair demand and finds 
steady sales, in barrels, 5@5i%c; water-white 
alfalfa from 6@6igc; white clover from 6%@7c. 
Beeswax is coming in more freely and sells for 
° Cc. 


28c W. Weer. 


San FRancisco, June 4.—White com 
12 cents; amber,7@10c; dark, 6@7 = Ee 
ay won, 5@—; light amber, 44@—; 
'° . eeswax t i 

Tas; dark, as@ee +e © choice, light, 
; e market is quiet, with no heavy i- 
ties offering on the spot or to arrive. That 
values will incline materially in favor of buy- 
ers the current season is not probable. The 
yield in this State will undoubtedly prove much 
lighter than was generally estimated a few 
months ago. Prospects are that high-grade 
honey will meet with a tolerably stiff market. 
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WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
price delivered Cincinnati. C. H.W. WEBER 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 


21Atf Mentiou the American Bee Journal. 


SHEEP MONEY .!5, 999°, Money 


8 
if you work forus. We will es waste 
« business and furnish the capital. ~W ork 
light and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
ine of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
~'ease mention Bee Jounal when writing, 


INGHAM’S PATENT 


24 years the best. 

iorsciet. Smokers 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farweu, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the be:t 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pease mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 


Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


&2 Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. HIL1, Editor.) 

ce” W.M.GerrisH. E Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:ider of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, lll. 


Wanted tractor 


State price, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., CH1caco 


3Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


100 Langstroth 
FOR F Winter Hives, 


Supers, Zinc- 
Honaey- Boards, 
Bee- oe and Feeders. KARL K ° 
24A4t 149 York Srt., Burrato, N. Y. 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
‘(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
UEENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July lst 




















Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


14A 26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 





If you want the Bee-Book 


(hat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 











BEE=-SUPPLIES! 


R00 GO0Ds > SS: . iPS 


— 
te > ee AT ROOT'S PRICES: 


Everything used by bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. ——— INDIANAPOLIS. IND, 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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5" Dadants Foundation 3: 


Year Year 





We guarantee Satisfaction. Wit esa sess, BEAUTY. 
No LOSS, PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell so well ? Beaoiiusa tty snes, Because tn's4 sane 


use in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies os:.... “cc 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
for sale at very low prices. 








Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times..... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


THE DANZENBAKER 
= HIVE *& 


OO 








The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 


_local and jobbing agencies. Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 


and get quick delivery. 


Branch Offices. 


The A. L. Ro Do . 10 Vine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Selser, Manage r. 
The A. I. Root Co., - ea, SF Y. 
F. A. “Salisbury, Manag 
The A. I. Root Co., - Mechanic Falls, Me. 
B. Mason, Manager. 
The A.I. Root Co., 1024 Miss St., St. Paul, Minn. 
H. Acklin, Manager 
The A. I. Root C ng San Antonio, Texas. 
Toepperwein & Walton, Manager 
The A. I. —_ pa 1200 Md. Av., 8. W. ‘Washington. 
1 & Herrick, Manager 
The A. I. aoe — San Ignacio 17. evens, Cuba. 
F. H. de Beche, Manager. 


Jobbing Agencies. 


Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
C. H. W. Weber, - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
M. H. Hunt & Son, - -  * Bell Branch, Mich. 
Walter 8S. Pouder, - - Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, lowa. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
Carl F. Buck, - - Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
W. W. Cary & Son, - - - Lyonsville, Mass. 
The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., Denver, Colo. 





Would you increase your profits? Then try the Danz. Hive. It’s used 
from Maine to California. Read the following: 
MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1902. 
THE A. I. RoOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a greet many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 
tions, and wherever I have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and | am forced to the conclusion that it is the BEST 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. J.B, MASON, 
Manager North-eastern Branch The A. I. Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 


M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 
Sales are doubling every year. Still the demand for honey in Danz. sections is 
greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


THE A. L ROOT CO. 


MEDINA," OHIO, U.S.A. 
BGP GEORGE W. YORK.& CO., SHitxeorni 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
their free Catalog. 








Send to them for 





OE! 








